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ALMIGHTY   God,  who 

HAST  KNIT  TOGETHER 
THINE  ELECT  IN  ONE  COMMUNION 
AND  FELLOWSHIP,  IN  THE  MYSTI- 
CAL  BODY    OF  THY    SoN   ChRIST 

OUR  Lord  ;    Grant  us  grace 

so      TO      FOLLOW     THY     BLESSED 

Saints   in  all  virtuous  and 

GODLY     living,    THAT    WE    MAY 

come  to  those  unspeakable 
joys,  which  thou  hast  pre- 
pared for  those  whounfeign- 
edly  love  thee,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  — 
Amen. 

Collect  for  All  Saints. 


No.  8,  Col.  Coll.,  New-York,  > 

2bth  November )  1856.      > 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sir  : 

While  thanking  you,  in  the  name  of  all  who  knew  and  loved  them, 
for  your  beautiful  and  just  Eulogium  on  the  Christian  Character  of  the 
two  recently  deceased  Sisters,   Members  of  your  Congregation,  permit 
me  to  request  of  you  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication,  in  order  that 
the  memory  of  their  virtues  may  be  prolonged,  and,  under  God's  blessing, 
lead  many  to  follow  in  consecrating  wealth  to  His  glory  who  gives  it, 
and  unto  whom  account  is  to  be  rendered  for  the  use  of  it. 
Trusting  that  this  request  will  not  be  denied,  I  remain, 
Respectfully  and  Truly 
Your  Friend  and  Brother  in  Christ, 

JOHN    McVICKAR. 
Rev.   Samuel    Cooke, 

Rector,  St.  Bartholoynew' s. 


New-York,  November  29th,  1856. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sir  : 

I  send  herewith  the  two  Sermons  for  which  you  ask  in  your  note 
of  the  25th  instant. 

They  were  written  for  the  pulpit,  and  not  for  the  press,  but  I  feel , 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  I  must  yield  my  own  inclination  and 
wishes  to  those  of  others. 

I  remain,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

S.  COOKE. 
To  the  Rev.  Dr.  McVickar. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICE. 


Touching  the  earlier  history  of  the  two  Sisters,  whose 
Christian  lives,  and  united  death,  called  forth  the  following 
tribute  from  their  Pastor,  a  few  words  may  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  those  who  knew  and  loved  them,  but  of  later  years. 

Mrs.  Maria  (Jay)  Banyer,  and  Miss  Ann  Jay,  were  the 
elder  daughters  of  one  who  may  well  be  termed  the  moral 
Hero  of  our  Revolution — the  friend  of  Washington,  and 
a  leading  actor  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  building  up,  and 
consolidating  our  Liberty,  Policy,  and  Laws.  For  such  a 
mission  (for  mission  it  doubtless  was)  the  character  of  Gov. 
Jay  well  fitted  him.  Roman  firmness  amounting  in  all 
questions  of  duty  to  Stoic  sternness  was  yet  in  action,  ever 
tempered  by  the  faith  and  gentleness  of  the  Christian.  Of 
these  traits  of  character,  softened  by  sex  and  station,  his  two 
daughters  strongly  partook,  in  the  elder,  the  gentler  element 
prevailing,  in  the  younger,  the  firm  and  resolved  will,  while 
to  both  belonged  in  equal  degree,  that  humble  self-denying 
Faith  which  alone  makes  native  gentleness  firm,  and  native 
firmness  gentle.  Such  was  their  father.  Their  mother  was 
of  the  old  aristocratic  stock  of  the  Livingstons  :  Sarah,  youn- 
gest daughter  of  William  Livingston,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
Grovernor  of  New-Jersey,  and  an  active  Patriot  of  the  Revo- 
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lution.  Thus  intimately  connected  through  hoth  parents 
with  the  American  cause,  it  so  chanced  that  neither  of  these 
ladies  could  claim  the  American  Birthright ;  the  eldest 
(Maria,)  being  born  in  Spain  in  1781,  and  the  younger  in 
France,  two  years  after.  Their  foreign  birth  arose  from  their 
father's  foreign  missions,  first  to  Spain  and  then  to  France. 
On  these  he  entered  in  the  year  1779,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Jay,  four  years  after  marriage,  and  leaving  behind  them  with 
loving  friends  their  first-born  son — the  late  Peter  A.  Jay, 
Esq.  To  the  court  of  Spain  Mr.  Jay  went  for  the  object  of 
obtaining  supplies,  accredited  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
though  not  openly  so  received  through  jealousy  of  England, 
and  thence  transferred  in  1782  to  the  Court  of  Yersailles 
under  the  humbler  title  of  American  Commissioner,  but  with 
the  higher  responsibility  of  settling,  in  connexion  with  Frank- 
lin and  Adams,  the  terms  of  the  Definitive  Treaty. 

With  the  Spanish  birthright  of  the  eldest  daughter  there 
were  certainly  no  ancestral  sympathies  in  the  mind  of  her 
father — but  with  the  birth  of  the  younger  in  the  home  of  the 
Huguenots,  a  home  from  which  his  ancestors  had  been  driven 
into  exile,  just  a  century  before,  this  awakened,  as  appears 
from  his  family  letters,  many  associations,  among  them  it 
may  be,  a  deeper  watchfulness  of  a  government  that  had  once 
proved  itself  so  treacherous. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1784,  these  two  little  foreigners  first 
set  foot  on  American  soil,  and  entered  on  their  true  parental 
home.  In  this,  as  years  passed  on,  they  grew  up  to  woman- 
hood, under  that  gentle  but  firm  discipline  which  is  most 
favorable  to  the  formation  of  character,  and  in  those  habits  of 
well-regulated  economy  which  are  the  best  preparation  for  the 
varying  circumstances  of  life—habits,  with  which  even  poverty 


is  independence,  but  without  which,  poverty  runs  into  pau- 
perism, and  wealth  into  waste  and  profusion.  Such  habits 
of  order  and  exactness  in  expenditure  early  taught,  con- 
tinued marked  in  these  ladies  through  life,  and  constituted, 
when  wealth  came,  no  small  element  in  their  power  of  wide 
and  varied  charity.  Whatever  they  did  or  gave,  had  there- 
fore alike  the  beauty  of  order,  and  the  grace  of  benevolence. 
Thus  did  these  sisters  grow  up  in  all  Christian  training ; 
their  residence  varying  with  their  father's  official  duties  di- 
vided between  New- York  and  Albany,  the  two  successive 
capitals  of  the  State.  In  the  year  1794  they  were  deprived 
for  a  time  of  his  presence  and  care,  through  his  appointment 
as  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  How  the  children 
felt  this  separation  is  touchingly  expressed  in  a  letter  of 
Mrs.  Jay,  to  her  husband  at  the  time,  "  entreating  their 
mother  to  dissuade  their  father "  from  accepting  it.  On 
his  return  the  following  year,  having  been  elected  Governor 
of  the  State  during  his  absence,  Albany  necessarily  became 
for  some  years  their  family  residence,  a  circumstance 
deeply  affecting  the  future  fortunes  of  the  elder  daughter. 
Her  hand  was  there  sought  and  gained  by  one  worthy  of 
her,  and  in  the  year  1801,  Maria  Jay  became  Mrs. 
Groldsborough  Banyer,  making  Albany  her  permanent  home. 
Her  husband  was  young,  amiable,  devotedly  attached  to  her, 
and  as  an  only  son,  presumptive  heir  to  a  vast  estate.  The 
world  it  would  seem  had  nothing  more  to  give,  nor  the 
human  heart  to  ask,  when  Providence  the  following  year 
made  even  that  cup  of  bliss  to  run  over,  through  the  happy 
birth  of  a  son.  But  over  this  bright  sky,  too  bright  for  this 
world,  clouds  soon  gathered.  The  last  gift  was  soon  re- 
called, and  the  mother  mourned  her  first-born,  as  only  young 
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mothers  feel.  Consolation,  however,  soon  after  came  in 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  but  then  soon  fell  the  heaviest  blow. 
Mr.  Banyer,  while  engaged  in  erecting  for  his  wife  a  splendid 
mansion,  corresponding  alike  to  his  wealth  and  his  affection, 
became  broken  down  in  health,  was  brought  to  the  city  of 
New- York  for  advice,  and  here  died.  How  the  bereaved 
wife  mourned  it  is  not  needful  to  say  ;  but  as  her  love  could 
not  save  him,  so  neither  could  her  sorrow  recall  him,  and 
imperative  duty  led  her  back  to  her  desolated  home, 
entering  on  her  splendid  mansion  a  young,  heart-broken 
widow.  But  her  little  girl  was  still  spared  to  her,  and  it 
may  be,  that  with  an  over  fond  love  she  doted  upon  her. 
Within  two  years  she  too  was  called,  and  the  widowed 
mother  was  left  childless  and  desolate.  From  this  trial  her 
gentle  spirit.  Christian  though  it  was,  rose  but  by  slow 
degrees.  A  loving  and  tender  nature  for  a  time  sunk  under 
the  blow,  nor  did  she  ever  fully  recover  from  it.  Though  she 
acknowledged  and  kissed  the  rod,  she  yet  felt  its  sharpness. 
Though  the  wound  was  healed,  the  scar  remained,  and 
through  life,  voice,  look,  health — all  bore  the  impress  of  that 
sorrow — a  gentle  sadness,  awakening  in  all  who  knew  her, 
even  casually,  a  deep  and  peculiar  interest,  and  with  those 
who  knew  its  source,  a  tender  and  watchful  sympathy.  In 
proof  how  deep  this  sorrow  lay  on  her  heart,  among  the 
cherished  mementos  found  at  her  death,  were  the  playthings 
of  her  lost  little  girl. 

Shorn  of  happiness,  Mrs.  Banyer  yet  found  refuge  in  duty, 
and  roused  herself  to  the  task.  The  aged  father  of  her  hus- 
band still  remained  to  her — blind  as  well  as  old — and  to  his 
daily,  hourly  comfort  she  devoted  herself  during  the  remnant 
of  his  '■'  .p  protracted  for  ten  or  twelve  years.     It  was  about 
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this  time,  that  he  who  pens  this  memorial  of  her  worth,  first 
passed  some  days  under  her  roof,  and  witnessed  with  admi- 
ration her  self-denying  struggles  in  bearing  up  under  her  own 
sorrows,  that  she  might  cheer  the  sightless  gloom  of  one  so 
utterly  dependent  upon  her. 

With  the  life  of  old  Mr.  Banyer,  ended  her  cares  and  self-de- 
nying duties  in  Albany,  and  she  removed  to  the  city  of  New- 
York  :  purchasing  a  house  in  Liberty-street,  as  a  home  for 
herself  and  sisters  in  their  visits  to  the  city  from  their  new 
country  residence  at  Bedford. 

But  this  leads  to  a  notice  of  the  younger  sister.  In  the 
same  year  with  Mrs.  Banyer's  marriage,  G-ov.  Jay  retired  not 
only  from  public  life,  but  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
city  ;  building  a  large  and  commodious  family  mansion  on  his 
extensive  lands  near  the  retired  Village  of  Bedford,  Westches- 
ter County — a  quiet  and  a  Christian  home  for  himself  and  his 
children  after  him.  To  Miss  Ann  Jay,  now  in  her  twentieth 
year,  such  removal  might  seem  to  have  been  a  sacrifice  ;  but 
hers  was  a  character  that  never  over-estimated  the  world  or 
its  pleasures,  and  her  active,  benevolent  spirit  soon  found  a 
more  than  adequate  substitute  in  the  benevolent  labors  called 
forth  by  the  neighborhood  around  her.  But  a  sad  trial  soon 
followed  in  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  year  after  their  re- 
moval. The  decease  of  her  mother  threw  upon  Miss  Jay 
the  responsibilities  of  head  of  the  household,  as  well  as  the 
maternal  care  of  a  younger  brother  and  still  younger  sister. 
The  latter  charge,  however,  was  soon  transferred.  Upon  Mrs. 
Banyer's  establishment  in  New- York,  that  younger  sister  Sal- 
ly soon  became  domesticated  with  her,  wakening  anew  deso- 
lated affections,  and  affording  to  her  a  fresh  object  for  her  care 
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and  love,  in  place  of  the  treasures  she  had  lost.  But  in  Grod's 
wisdom  it  would  seem  her  appointed  lot  was  to  he  made  per- 
fect through  suffering.  After  a  brief  period  of  alleviation, 
this  last  stay  was  also  removed,  as  if  to  cast  her  affections 
more  entirely  on  that  love  which  never  fails.  Under  this  final 
bereavement,  in  1818  Mrs.  Banyer  broke  np  house-keeping, 
and  as  a  child  again  sought  comfort  in  the  endearments  of  her 
early  home.  One  parent  yet  remained  to  her — her  father  in 
his  73d  year — and  from  him  she  never  after  separated.  In 
that  quiet  home  Mrs.  Banyer  passed  eleven  peaceful  years, 
giving  and  receiviDg  comfort — above  all,  that  true  comfort 
which  the  much  tried  Christian  alone  can  give  or  receive. 
During  this  period  it  was  the  frequent  privilege  of  him  who 
pens  these  lines,  to  see  and  admire  in  her,  as  well  as  in  her 
sister,  the  ever  gentle  skill  with  which  that  comfort  was  ad- 
ministered, and  all  self-sacrifice  concealed.  Nor  with  them 
alone — over  all  prevailed  a  Christian  spirit — nor  was  it  possi- 
ble to  be  within  that  circle,  without  learning  a  Christian  les- 
son not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  And  of  these  lessons  the  deepest 
perhaps  came  from  the  one  to  whom  all  looked  with  rever- 
ence, in  seeing  how  the  sweetening  spirit  of  the  Gospel  could 
over-master  at  once  the  sternness  of  nature,  and  the  infirmi- 
ties and  natural  irritability  of  age. 

In  the  year  18S»9,  that  father  so  reverenced,  and  so  watched 
over  by  loving  chUdren,  sunk  to  rest,  and  after  a  short 
interval  Mrs.  B.  returning  again  to  the  city,  purchased  as 
the  future  home  for  herself  and  surviving  sister  the  house 
in  Bond-street,  where  the  twenty-seven  closing  years  of  their 
united  Ufe  was  spent — a  "  Home"  from  that  time  forward  so 
well  known  to  friends,  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  above  all,  to 
the  poor  and  destitute.     To  their  loving  remembrances,  the 
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rest  of  this  narrative  may  safely  be  left,  and  to  the  faith- 
ful picture  given  by  their  Pastor  in  the  following  discourse. 

Further  to  open  their  liberal,  self-denying  charities,  w^ould 
seem  almost  like  desecration ;  and  yet  is  something  even  of 
that  knovvledge  due  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world,  in 
order  that  their  example  may  shine  forth  to  others,  having 
the  like  ability.     With  this  apology  we  proceed. 

The  private  account-book  of  Mrs,  Banyer,  when  opened, 
was  found  to  be  a  Christian  sermon  as  well  as  a  lesson  of 
open-handed  charity.  It  begins  with  the  text,  "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  followed  by  the  admonition, 
"  Charge  them  who  are  rich  in  this  world  that  they  be  ready 
to  give,  and  glad  to  distribute,"  while  all  that  follows  seems 
like  a  running  commentary  upon  the  text,  and  practical 
exposition  of  it,  with  scarce  a  page  unsanctified  by  some 
blessed  word  of  Scripture  :  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters ;" 
"  The  night  soon  cometh  ;"  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give," — as  if  ever  seeking  to  enlarge  the  streams  of  charity 
by  deepening  their  source,  while  one  of  its  last  scriptural 
entries  sounds  like  a  "memento  mori :"  "Whatever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 

This  last  of  Mrs.  B.'s  note  books  runs  from  May,  1847, 
to  within  a  few  vv^eeks  of  her  death,  a  period  of  a  little  more 
than  nine  years,  and  on  summing  up  her  charities  within 
that  period,  they  were  found  to  amount  to  the  sum  of 
$71,397,  an  average  of  nearly  $8,000  a  year.  Such  was 
the  habitual  thankful  expenditure  of  an  humble-minded 
Christian,  gifted  'tis  true  with  wealth  which  few  possess, 
but  gifted  too  with  that  which  is  above  wealth,  and  comes 
to  all  in  answer  to  faith  and  prayer,  and  which,  while  it 
makes  even   the  widow's   mite   count   more  than   millions, 
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enabled  Mrs.  B.  to  expend  thousands  for  Christ,  His  Church, 
and  His  poor,  by  expending  nothing  for  luxury,  vanity  or 
worldly  display. 

Such  was  the  one  sister,  and  in  all  leading  points,  such 
too  was  the  other,  and  further  enabled  by  better  health  and 
more  active  habits,  to  make  monied  means  go  further  by 
personal  superintendence.  The  private  note-book  of  Miss  Jay 
exhibits  an  almost  equal  amount  in  charity,  varying  from 
six  to  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Of  the  current  year, 
the  nine  months  preceding  her  death  gave  as  the  amount, 
$5,713. 

Col.   Coll.,  24th  Dec. 


This  brief  picture,  a  tribute  of  reverence  and  affection,  is 
now  finished.  The  opening  words  of  their  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, like  words  spoken  from  the  grave,  may  serve  to  deepen 
the  lesson  of  their  lives. 

Miss  Jay  died  on  Thursday,  13th  November.  Her  will, 
when  opened,  thus  began  : — "  Having  long  and  earnestly 
sought  Divine  Grace  to  enable  me  to  fulfil  my  duty  as  a 
steward  of  the  wealth  entrusted  to  me,  and  devoutly 
thanking  Almighty  G-od  for  the  enjoyment  I  have  derived 
therefrom,  and  especially  that  expended  in  imparting  the 
same  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  benefit  of  my  fellow 
creatures  :     I  will,"  &c. 

"  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  His  goodness  and  mer- 
cy have  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life.  Above  all  things 
I  render  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  Grod  the  Father, 
G-od  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  Redemption  and  Salvation,  through  the  atonement 
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of  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  I  have  comfort 
in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  hope  of  eternal  life,  G-lory  he 
unto  Grod  Most  High." 

On  the  eighth  day  after,  Friday,  21st  November,  the 
elder  followed  the  younger.  Mrs.  Banyer's  will  when  opened, 
thus  began  :  "  With  deepest  humility,  I  do  most  solemnly 
and  confidingly  commit  my  soul  to  my  Creator,  Preserver  and 
Bountiful  Benefactor,  in  the  blessed  hope,  that  utterly 
unworthy  as  I  am,  He  will  of  His  infinite  mercy,  and  solely 
for  the  sake  of  His  dear  Son,  pardon  my  numberless  trans- 
gressions, and  grant  me  Redemption  from  Eternal  Death. 
I  fervently  thank  Him  for  the  countless  Blessings,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  which  He  has  vouchsafed  to  me,  more 
especially  for  the  aids  and  consolations  of  His  Holy  Spirit, 
for  faith  in  our  Divine  Redeemer,  and  the  hope  of  everlasting 
life  through  His  merits." 


THEY       REST 

FROM     THEIR     LABORS, 

AND    THEIR    WORKS 

DO      FOLLOW      THEM, 


SEMON. 


Psalms,  cxvi,  5. 
Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints. 

The  saints  are  termed  in  the  New  Testament  "  a  peculiar 
people."  The  marks  which  give  truth  to  their  designation 
are  partly  hidden,  and  in  part  revealed.  The  life  of  faith  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  sight,  has,  of  course,  its  outward 
signs,  which  are  the  manifestations  of  an  unseen  principle.  A 
godly  life  is  the  evidence  of  a  renewed  mind ;  while  between 
the  life  which  declares,  and  the  mind  which  prompts,  there  is 
just  the  distinction  which  exists  between  God  as  he  appears 
in  nature,  and  G-od  as  he  is  in  himself.  The  most  we  can  say 
of  nature  is,  that  it  is  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty  Being  who 
lives  within  and  behind  it,  while  the  most  we  can  say  of  the 
godly  lives  of  the  saints  is,  that  they  index  the  principles  which 
are  within  and  behind  the  life.  Nature  is  not  Grod,  and  that 
which  the  world  sees  of  the  Christian  is  not  the  real  saint.  If 
nature  were  to  be  destroyed,  God  would  still  exist  in  un- 
touched perfection  ;  and  if  all  of  the  saint  that  is  visible  were 
swept  away,  the  saint  would  still  live,  having  the  light  and 
beauty  of  the  new  creation.  This  truth  embraces  more  than 
the  mere  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  "  pecu- 
liar people "   of  whom   St.   Paul  speaks,  called  in  the  text 
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saints  " — have  an  invisible  life  of  their  own,  not  because  they 
are  immortal,  but  because  they  have  been  renewed,  and  in 
this  life  their  highest  distinctions  are  found.  "When,  therefore, 
the  text  speaks  of  the  saints  as,  under  a  certain  form,  and  at 
a  certain  period  in  their  existence,  being  precious  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord — we  may  perceive  that  it  is  their  inner  life,  and 
their  unseen  relations  to  an  unseen  world,  which  make  them 
the  special  objects  of  the  care  and  love  of  God.  It  is  God 
who  watches  over  this  life,  and  tractjs  these  relations — he 
alone  has  power  to  do  it — while  in  the  depths  of  such  a  being 
and  such  a  history  rests  the  pledges  of  his  salvation.  Here 
too  is  the  place  for  another  remark.  We  cannot  read  what  is 
written  in  the  Bible  concerning  the  saints,  without  being  op- 
pressed by  an  obscurity  which  rests,  like  the  mist  of  the  morn- 
ing, upon  these  great  declarations.  This  dimness  is  part  of 
the  very  nature  of  the  Christian's  life  and  relations — these 
are  so  much  higher  than  the  level  of  sense,  that  the  natural 
vision  must  be  arrested,  and  its  lines  bent  back  upon  them- 
selves. It  cannot  penetrate  such  an  atmosphere,  and  there- 
fore m.any  of  the  texts  which  describe  the  present  condition 
and  relations  of  the  saint  must,  to  such  an  eye,  appear  void 
of  meaning.  But  does  this  make  them  to  be  without  mean- 
ing, any  more  than  the  fact  that  God  is  unseen  by  man  makes 
Him  to  non-exist?  It  is  the  shade  upon  the  truth  which 
proves  the  truth  to  be  divine,  as  the  mountain  which  rises 
heavenward  has  the  foldings  and  drapery  of  the  cloud. 

The  proposition  of  the  text  is,  that  the  death  of  his  saints  is 
precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  We  propose  now  to  con- 
sider why  this  declaration  is  true. 

Thp:  death  of  the  saints  has  a  relation,  in  the  first 
]?lace,  to  the  general  purposes  of  god,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  themselves. 
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The  first  point  then,  is  the  bearing  of  the  death  of  the 
saints  upon  the  general  purposes  of  God. 

We  read  that  man,  in  the  beginning,  was  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  without  asking  how  much  more  is  implied 
in  this  phrase,  it  will  be  conceded  to  mean  that  he  was  made 
pure,  and  good,  and  holy.  He  had  the  endowments  for  the 
rank  which  was  assigned  him  in  the  creation,  and  had  he  held 
to  this  his  first  estate,  he  would  have  been  a  mighty  monarch, 
and  the  new  world  his  noble  and  rejoicing  empire.  But  as  he 
entered  upon  his  work  of  sovereignty,  he  rebelled  against  the 
God  who  made  him,  and  gave  him  the  dominion,  while  then, 
as  in  a  moment,  the  sceptre  fell  from  his  grasp,  and  a  blight 
touched  every  form  of  life  through  the  breadth  of  his  world. 

Now,   in  view  of  the  great  fact  of  the  fall  with  its  conse- 
quences, the  question  meets  us,  why  did  not  God  at  once  re- 
voke the  gift  of  the  creation,  and  send  the  world  back  into 
the  chaos  out  of  which  it  came  ?     Why  not  at  that  moment 
have  stopped  the  life  process,  and  declared,  that,  if  the  world 
could  not  live  in  the  purity  of  its  creation,  it  should  not  live  at 
all?     Such  a  decision  would  have  arrested  all  this  sin  and 
misery,  and,  by  throwing  the  world  back  into  its  nothingness, 
have  prevented  the  spread  and  continuance  of  the  principle  of 
death.     You  perceive  then  the  force  of  the  question  ;  while 
you  may  also  see,  that  had  it  not  been  answered  by  God,  it 
could  never  have  been  answered  by  man.     What,  then,  is  the 
answer  of  God,  when,  in  our  wonder,  we  contemplate  the  fact 
of  the  fall,   and  inquire  why,  after  the  fall,  the  life  principle 
did  not  stop  and  die  in  Adam  ?     *'  All  things  were  created 
BY  Him,  and  for   Him  " — that  is,   by  Christ,  and  for  Christ. 
Here  is  God's  answer  to  the  question.     All  things  were  created 
for  Christ — the  purpose  of  God  in  the  redemption,  gave  force 
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to  the  purpose  of  the  creation,  and  became  the  reason  why 
the  creation  did  not  stop  with  Adam.  The  world,  in  view  of 
the  foreseen  fall,  was  not  made  for  Adam,  hut  for  Christ.  The 
redemption  then  originated,  and  now  sustains  the  creation ; 
and  here  we  come  upon  the  mighty  truth,  that  maw,  and  the 

WORLD  WHICH  HE    INHABITS,  ARE    KEPT  IN  BEING,  BECAUSE  OF  THE 

WORK  WHICH  Christ  is  doing  in  our  midst.  The  philosopher  in 
his  studies  does  not  re'ach  this  truth,  but  this  is  the  truth 
which  underlays  and  preserves  the  life  of  the  world.  Thus  too, 
in  a  sense  which  perhaps  some  of  you  have  never  thought 
upon,  are  the  saints  the  preserving  "  salt  of  the  earth." 

The  relation,  therefore,  of  our  world  to  the  redemptive  work 
of  the  Saviour,  is  the  relation  of  the  scaffold  to  the  building 
which  it  surrounds — the  workmen  go  up  and  down  upon  it — 
the  stones  are  thrown  and  hammered  there,  and  there  the 
mortar  waits  for  its  place  in  the  wall ;  but  when  the  building 
is  finished,  rude  hands  are  laid  upon  that  scaffold,  and  it  is 
torn  from  its  holdings  as  a  useless  thing.  It  shall  be  thus 
with  this  earth  after  the  last  stone  is  placed  in  the  walls  of 
the  great  temple  of  grace.  This  redemptive  work  then,  is  the 
great  work  of  God  :  to  its  advancement  and  completion  all 
other  works  are  tributary,  while  that  which  has  especially  to 
do  with  this,  and  is  a  part  of  it,  is,  of  necessity,  "  precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord."  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when,  for 
this  work,  the  world  by  Him  was  created,  and  is  now  sus- 
tained ;  its  completion  being  the  signal  for  the  world's  dissolu- 
tion ?  When,  then,  the  text  speaks  of  the  death  of  the  saints, 
and  asserts  that  their  death  is  precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  we  may  see  from  what  has  been  said,  how  this  event 
bears  upon  His  purposes.  Every  saint  having  upon  the  eye- 
lids the  seal  of  the  grave,  is  a  stone  shaped  and  laid  securely 
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in  the  walls  of  the  great  temple  ;  and  as  Grod  sees  these  stones 
thus  laid  one  after  and  upon  another,  and  the  walls  thus  rising 
to  their  completion,  oh !  is  not  this  a  work  precious  in  his 
sight  ?  Here  is  all  the  glory  which  God  draws  to  Himself 
from  the  great  work  of  the  creation,  or  his  Son  from  the 
greater  work  of  the  redemption  ;  so  that  when  the  good  man 
dies,  he  becomes  at  once  a  finished  part  of  the  crowning 
scheme  of  the  Godhead.  He  is  one  added  to  the  mystical 
number  that  completes  the  purpose  of  the  Creator  concerning 
man — so  much  of  the  travail  of  the  Saviour's  soul — ^thus 
much  reaped  from  the  corruptible,  and  secured  to  the  eter- 
nal. The  time  then  when  friends  are  weeping,  and  when, 
through  the  avenues  of  our  world,  the  funeral  trains  of  the 
saints  are  passing,  are  the  times  of  rejoicing  around  the 
throne  ;  for  this  is  the  sealing  of  those  who  bear  in  their 
foreheads  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  have  the  promise  of  the 
first  resurrection.  And  when  we  consider  how  directly  such 
events  are  a  part  of  the  highest  purposes  of  G-od — how  they 
enter  into  the  very  designs  of  his  government — can  we  won- 
der at  the  words  of  the  text?  To  be  told  that  for  the  saints 
the  world  was  created,  and  that  for  the  completion  of  their 
number,  the  world  is  sustained — to  trace  the  work  onward 
from  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  to  the  gathering  of  the  saints 
one  by  one  into  the  eternal  fold,  this  is  to  expose,  not  merely 
the  purposes  of  God,  but  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  these 
— "  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his 
saints." 

We  come  to  consider,  in  the  second  place,  the  bearing  of 

THE  ACT  OF  DEATH  UPON  THE  SAINTS  THEMSELVES.  The  Condi- 
tion of  the  saints  while  upon  the  earth,  is  one  of  painful  strife. 
In  the  sight  of  the  Lord  they  appear  in  this  state  of  warfare  ; 
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a  noble  band  indeed,  and  having  within  them  the  light  of 
heaven,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  militant  position,  and 
fighting  their  way  to  the  crown.  They  are  in  the  midst  of 
enemies — the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil  ;  these  all  are 
against  them,  and  they  must  suffer  many  things.  Who  can 
enumerate  their  trials  and  their  dangers,  while  striving  for 
the  higher  life,  and  the  same  time  holden  in  the  bonds  of 
this  ?  Now,  this  warfare  of  the  saint  is  a  scene  upon  earth, 
which  engages  the  deep  sympathies  of  heaven.  The  attitude 
of  the  great  G-od  himself,  and  of  the  great  Saviour,  is  one 
of  earnest  interest,  when,  bending,  as  it  were,  from  the 
throne,  they  behold  the  children  of  the  covenant  struggling 
in  the  flesh.  As  the  saint  wrestles  and  rises,  and  throws 
from  him  the  foe  ;  to  be  assailed,  perhaps  to  fall,  but  yet  to 
rise  again.  Oh !  there  may  be  none  among  his  fellows  to 
regard  the  strife,  but  there  is  one  above  him  who  is  all 
interest  and  sympathy.  In  this  way  the  saint  goes  through 
the  world ;  this  contest  makes  up  the  history  of  his  years 
upon  earth  ;  he  all  the  while  contending,  and  his  Saviour 
all  the  while  bending  over  him,  and  cheering  him  to  endure 
unto  the  end.  With  what  feelings,  after  such  a  life,  will 
G-od  regard  the  saint,  when  the  saint  passes  into  death? 
Remember,  that  for  years  the  vision  of  the  Almighty  had 
rested  upon  him  as  he  struggled  on — all  sympathy  with  him 
in  his  dangers  and  trials,  while  now  He  sees  him  gathered 
in  from  the  world  of  danger  and  trial,  and  at  rest  forever  in 
the  world  of  the  blessed.  Remember  this,  and  then  say,  if  the 
death  of  that  saint  must  not  be  precious  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  ?  The  Lord  saw  him  in  his  strife  and  tribulation, 
and  it  grieved  Him  that  the  good  should  suffer  ;  while  now 
He  sees  him  in  his  rest  and  glory — the  struggle  ended — the 
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victory  won.  Can  it  be  that  the  death  of  the  saint  is  not 
precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  when  such  is  its  reality, 
and  such  its  fullness  ?  Not  precious  to  Him !  to  see  the  saint 
taken  from  suffering  to  glory — the  seal  placed  upon  him, 
whose  mystic  characters  are  to  defy  and  endure  the  great 
fire  of  this  world,  and  the  great  judgment  scene  of  the  next! 
Not  precious  ! — when  the  dead  form  in  its  deep  lines  tells 
of  ravages  which  have  stopped  forever,  and  of  pains  which 
come  not  over  the  boundary,  that  the  good  man  has  passed  ! 
Not  precious ! — when  death  is  the  very  point  where  the  saint 
meets  the  promises,  and  where  the  everlasting  truths  cluster 
about  him,  as  the  angels  cluster  about  the  throne  !  Oh  !  the 
death  of  the  saints  is  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  for 
death  is  Grod's  own  hand  snatching  them  finally  from  their 
enemies,  and  drawing  them  within  the  veil,  that  they  may 
be  his  through  eternity.     But  the  text  leads  us  on. 

Death  has  other,  though  more  distant,  bearing  upon  the 
saints  themselves.     While  it  seals  them  for  heaven,  it  also 

GIFTS  THEM  WITH  ABILITIES  FOR  THE  HIGHER  SERVICE  OF  GoD, 
AND     THE      NOBLER     EMPLOYMENTS     OF     ANOTHER     WORLD.        ThuS 

much  we  are  taught ;  while,  into  the  details  of  the  life 
which  immediately  succeeds  death  we  are  not  permitted  to 
look.  That  life  assumes  a  high  spiritual  form,  and  this  fact 
perhaps,  puts  it,  in  its  details,  without  the  range  of  our 
comprehension.  I  suspect  that  the  state  and  condition  of 
man  after  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  is  more  plainly 
revealed,  than  that  of  the  soul  in  its  widowhood  between 
death  and  the  judgment.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  attempt  to  give  the  reasons — they  belong  to  that  silent 
world  where  no  voice  breaks  the  stillness  but  the  voice  of 
Grod.     "We  are  taught,  however,  that  death  at  once  gifts  the 
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saints  with  abilities  for  the  higher  service  of  their  Lord,  We 
find  in  this  truth  another  reason  why  their  death  is  precious 
in  his  sight.  They  are  taken  from  one  sphere  of  serving, 
and  gifted  with  a  ministry  purer  in  its  nature,  and  nearer 
to  himself.  Their  exaltation  is  his  pleasure  and  glory,  and 
their  death  is  precious,  because  in  death  is  found  the  change 
which  leads  to  their  elevation.  It  is  a  delightful  truth  that 
the  saint  may  serve  Grod  even  while  he  is  in  this  world  ;  and 
every  one  who  serveth  Grod,  has  a  life  that  is  precious  in 
G-od's  sight.  But  vv^hen,  by  the  act  of  death,  the  saint 
passes  into  the  things  unseen,  his  faculties  are  so  deepened 
and  strengthened  by  the  change,  that  he  becomes  more 
precious  because  of  his  higher  ministry.  He  is  a  nobler 
witness  than  before  ;  and  going  on  to  share  in  the  joys  of  the 
future  state,  he  takes  rank  with  the  beings  of  the  future 
world.  The  saint  in  his  death,  is  seen  by  his  Lord  to  pass 
from  glory  to  glory,  and  as  he  moves  along  the  rising  way 
of  his  immortality,  he  becomes  a  noble  object  for  the  con- 
templation of  angels  and  of  God.  He  was  once  a  fallen 
being,  but  he  carries  with  him  into  eternity  the  trophies  of 
his  own  redemption,  and  he  tells  there  the  mighty  story 
of  the  cross.  In  his  deliverance,  he  is  such  an  illustration 
of  the  power  and  love  of  God,  that  we  can  well  accept  the 
intimations  of  the  E,ecord  concerning  his  welcome  in  the 
other  world,  the  angels  crov/ding  about  him  to  hear  what 
was  done  for  his  soul  !  Oh !  it  is  a  history  worth  telling  to 
the  spirits — the  history  of  a  sinner  transformed  into  a  saint, 
and  guided,  by  the  mighty  power  of  grace,  on,  and  yet 
onward,  into  the  things  eternal.  May  not  the  saint  thus 
witness  for  his  Lord,  and  tell  what  he  knows  of  Calvary, 
even  within  the  shadow  of  the  throne  ! 
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This,  then,  is  our  exposition  of  the  text,  and  thus  we  an- 
swer the  question,  why  is  the  death  of  the  saint  precious 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ?  That  answer  touches  points 
in  the  philosophy  of  human  history,  as  well  as  in  the 
divine  plan  of  salvation — it  reaches  facts  as  well  as  doc- 
trines, and  assumes  to  do  something  towards  their  explana- 
tion. We  may  see  how  "  G-od  was  in  Christ "  even  from 
the  beginning,  the  history  of  the  world  being  but  a  commen- 
tary upon  the  purpose  and  the  act  of  redemption.  "We  may 
see,  moreover,  how  direct  is  the  interest  vv^hich  we  individ- 
ually have,  in  that  view  of  human  life  vv'hich  we  have  now 
considered. 

I  have  been  led,  brethren,  into  this  course  of  thought, 
by  the  removal,  within  the  last  week,  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  members  of  this  parish.  The  fev^r  words 
which  I  am  constrained  to  speak,  must  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  subjection  to  the  known  wishes  and  feelings  of  our 
departed  friend,  who,  in  the  work  of  her  life,  sought  to  avoid 
distinction,  and  had  no  ear  for  praise.  It  would  be  far  more 
grateful  to  her,  could  she  know  of  the  things  of  this  day  and 
hour,  to  have  no  word  spoken  concerning  herself.  We  must, 
as  far  as  possible,  respect  wishes  which  cannot  now  be 
expressed.  But  the  record  of  such  a  life  is  one  of  the 
precious  possessions  of  the  Church,  and  has  power  for  good 
after  the  life  itself  has  closed.  Our  departed  friend,  I  am 
sure,  would  consent  to  make  this  one  other  sacrifice  to  the 
cause  in  which  she  labored,  and  to  the  Saviour  whom  she 
loved.  The  testimony  of  the  saints  is  part  of  the  power  of 
our  faith — it  is  the  faith  itself  embodied,  and  proving  its  own 
claims  and  influence.  Often,  as  a  mean  of  good,  it  reaches 
where  nothing  else  can  come  ;  it  has  a  convincing  and 
a  converting  energy  which  does  a  noble  work  for  God. 
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In  the  strength  which  Grod  supplies,  our  departed  friend 
was  enahled,  through  the  years  of  a  long  life,  to  maintain  a 
very  high  standard  of  Christian  feeling  and  action.  But  this, 
as  she  well  knew,  was  not  her,  but  the  grace  of  God,  which 
was  in  her.  Why,  then,  should  not  this  be  known  and  spo- 
ken, as  it  brings  honor  first  and  chiefly  to  the  great  cause 
with  which  her  history  is  identified  ?  She  was  one  of  the 
"  saints"  through  whom  the  Saviour  declares  his  own  power 
and  glory.  Grasping,  with  a  firm  faith,  the  leading  and 
most  precious  truths  of  the  Gospel,  she  brought  them  into 
action  with  a  firmness,  and  decision,  and  constancy,  which 
produced  great  and  abiding  results.  The  Gospel,  in  all  its 
doctrines  and  duties,  was  to  her  a  reality,  and  that  the  great 
reality  of  life.  Under  its  law  she  wrought,  and  by  its  rule 
she  was  guided,  in  all  her  concerns.  Her  religion  was  ever 
the  great  living  principle  which  determined  her  course  of 
thought,  of  speech,  and  of  action.  So  long,  too,  had  she 
studied  and  obeyed  the  law  of  her  God,  that  she  knew  it  in 
all  its  relations  and  proportions — she  did  not  exalt  one  part 
at  the  expense  of  another,  or  mistake  the  place  and  conse- 
quence of  any  one  of  its  truths.  She  was  emphatically  an 
intelligent  Christian,  not  merely  as  she  studied  the  Bible 
much,  but  as  she  saw  the  force  and  bearing  of  what  the 
Bible  declares.  To  her  "  Christ  was  all  and  in  all" — He  was 
the  centre — from  Hira  all  things  proceeded,  and  around  Him 
all  things  revolved.  She  wrought  for  Him  as  but  few  women 
have  ever  wrought — the  labor  was  the  labor  of  a  life ;  it  was 
in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  it  assumed  all  the  possible 
forms  of  Christian  effort  ;  it  was  instruction,  and  reproof, 
and  consolation,  for  the  souls,  while  it  was  an  unsparing  lib- 
erality to  the  bodies  of  her  fellow  creatures ;  it  was  doing 
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good  day  by  day,  and  that  in  no  measured  or  stinted  man- 
ner. God  had  blessed  her  with  an  abundance  of  the  things 
of  this  life,  but,  unlike  most  of  the  women  of  this  city,  she 
would  not  use  them  for  herself.  Her  necessities  were  few, 
but,  in  her  view,  the  necessities  of  others  were  many,  and 
she  was  ever  reaching  out  the  helping  and  the  sustaining 
hand.  I  can  give  no  description  of  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  her  charities — that  account  is  with  God.  I  only  know 
that  they  ranged  through  everything,  in  the  way  of  Chris- 
tian and  charitable  effort,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  from 
the  stranger  sick  man  in  the  hospital,  to  the  Missionary  who 
is  building  his  church  upon  the  shore  of  Africa.  She  had  an 
eye  upon,  and  a  willing  hand  for,  a  vast  range  of  needs  and 
efforts  ;  and  if,  with  her  delicate  and  trembling  frame,  she 
paid  a  visit  anywhere,  it  was  generally  to  some  poor  person 
or  family,  or  to  the  agent  of  some  charitable  institution. 
But  a  work  thus  extended  and  liberal,  touching  so  many 
interests,  and  blessing  so  many  persons  for  time  and  for 
eternity,  was  done  in  the  most  quiet  and  secret  manner — 
it  could  not  be  all  secret,  but  it  was  secret  as  far  as  it  could 
be.  The  world  would  know  something  of  this,  but  the  world 
will  never  know  all. 

Under  the  power  of  the  grace  which  sustained  such  a  life, 
her  own  character  ripened,  the  Christian  virtues  of  faith, 
and  hope,  and  love,  and  patience,  increased  more  and  more, 
and  formed  "that  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price."  Her  friends 
saw  how,  in  her  case,  "the  path  of  the  just"  was  "  as  the 
shining  light,  which  shineth  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 
There  was  a  roundness,  and  beauty,  and  purity  in  her  walk 
and  conversation,  which  testified  to  the  inward  training  of 
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the  Divine  Spirit,  and  to  increasing  attainments  in  the  divine 
life.  But,  with  all  this,  her  renunciation  of  self-merit  was 
most  complete  and  absolute.  AVith  a  Christian  character  so 
firm,  and  compact,  and  strong,  that  it  was  almost  stern,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  pure  that  it  ranged  above  the  passions, 
there  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  trusting  alone  to  the  merits 
and  righteousness  of  the  Saviour — to  the  perfect  sacrifice  and 
complete  redemption  of  the  Son  of  God — which  brought  all 
else  into  captivit}?".  I  should  do  her  an  injustice,  which,  were 
she  still  with  us,  she  would  deeply  feel,  were  I  not  to  state  in 
the  most  explicit  manner,  that  her  vievi/"s  of  Gospel  truth 
were  m-ost  decidedly  evangelical,  and  that,  while  she  loved 
and  honored  her  own  Church,  she  had  the  highest  regard  for 
Christians  of  whatever  name  or  fold.  Especially  was  she 
jealous  of  all  attempts  to  put  anything  in  the  place  of  Christ. 
Feeling  in  her  own  life  the  preciousness  of  "  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,"  she  trembled  at  the  perversion  of  that  truth, 
as  if  she  saw  a  person  administering  poison  under  the  guise 
of  medicine.  Hence,  her  liberality  was  marked  by  that  care 
and  conscientiousness,  which  indicated  a  high  sense  of  the 
trust  which  was  committed  unto  her. 

The  close  of  her  life  was  in  harmony  with  the  long  life 
itself — calm,  peaceful,  happy.  She  knew  in  whom  she 
had  believed,  and  was  persuaded  that  He  was  able  to  keep 
that  which  she  had  committed  unto  Him.  She  had  neither 
doubts  nor  fears — the  Saviour,  as  she  said,  was  "near  and 
precious" — her  only  hope  and  merit  were  in  Him  ;  and,  as  I 
looked  upon  her,  I  was  taught  the  meaning  of  a  text  which 
I  have  often  repeated  to  you  :  "  The  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding."  That  peace  was  there,  it  lived 
in  the  twilight  as  the  light  grew  pale,  and  the  shadows  deep- 
ened into  death. 
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'In  vain  may  fancy  strive  to  paint 

The  moment  after  death  ; 
The  glories  that  surround  the  saints 
When  yielding  ujj  their  breath. 

One  gentle  sigh  their  fetters  break  ; 

We  scarce  can  say,  'they're  gone/ 
Before  the  willing  spirit  takes 

Her  mansion  near  the  throne. 

Faith  strives,  but  all  its  efforts  fail 

To  trace  her  in  her  flight  ; 
No  eye  can  pierce  vrithin  the  veil, 

Which  hides  that  world  of  light. 

Thus  much,  and  this  from  God  we  know 

They  are  completely  blest  ; 
Have  done  with  sin,  and  care,  and  woe, 

And  with  their  Saviour  rest." 


Revelations,  xiv.,  13. 

" — that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,    and  their  works    do  follow 

them.'^ 

The  words  which  we  have  quoted  relate  to  the  dead.  They 
belong  to  that  mysterious  hook  which  is  the  last  in  the  order 
of  the  sacred  canon  ;  mysterious  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
subjects,  which  are  the  future  of  man  in  this  world  and  in 
the  other.  It  gives  us  certain  great  facts  v^hich  are  history 
to  the  eye  of  Grod,  although,  in  the  progress  of  events  which 
concern  humanity,  they  may  belong  to  the  boundless  future. 
If  to  these  great  scenes  were  added  their  connections  and 
explanations — if  they  were  thus  brought  down  to  our  level 
of  thought  and  knowledge — "  I  suppose,"  as  St.  John  him- 
self says  in  his  gospel — "  that  even  the  world  itself  could 
not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written."  Prophecy 
must  stop  somewhere — and  we  see  not  how,  in  the  present 
state  of  human  affairs,  it  could  go  much  beyond  its  an- 
nouncement. Perhaps  then,  we  have  in  this  book  all  that 
we  should  expect,  and  more  than  we  can  use.  At  the  same 
time,  let  us  consider  that  whatever  is  revealed  is  "profitable 
for  instruction."  Let  me  read  the  entire  verse  to  which  the 
text  belongs,  and  then  we  may  come  at  once  to  our  subject. 
'•  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me — Write — 
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Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth : 
Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors, 
and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

The  words  are  spoken  of  the  Christian  dead — the  sin- 
cere and  trije  disciples  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  They 
point  to  those  who,  "through  faith  and  patience,"  are 
to  "  inherit  the  promises."  They  describe  what  is  true  of 
them  after  death,  and  the  description  involves  two  points 
— the  first  being,  that  they  "rest  from  their  labors,"  and 
the  second,  that  "  their  works  do  follow  them."  We  know 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  disciples  before  death — we 
know  that  they  do  not  rest  from  their  labors.  The 
cares,  the  anxieties,  the  temptations,  the  struggles,  the  trials 
of  this  mortal  life,  press  upon  them  with  peculiar  force,  and 
this  both  because  of  what  they  seek  to  shun,  and  what 
they  seek  to  do.  They  attempt  more  than  any  other  class, 
while  in  this  place,  where  all  things  are  against  them, — 
their  struggles  and  their  conquests  are  of  a  higher  kind. 
The  life  of  an  earnest  Christian  is  more  intense  in  effort  than 
any  other  kind  of  life ;  it  involves  points  of  more  impor- 
tance than  any  other — it  has  issues  more  vast  and  glo- 
rious. St.  Paul  represents  it  as  a  warfare — a  fight — "  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight  "—and  this  is  what  it  must  be  in  the 
very  nature  of  things.  What  less  can  you  make  of  this  con- 
test with  "the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,"  this  struggle 
in  the  midst  of  enemies,  to  save  the  soul — to  do  good — and 
to  throw  results  into  eternity  ?  The  Christian,  of  all  others, 
is  called  to  labor — to  summon  to  that  work  every  energy  of 
mind  and  body,  and  to  hold  them  there,  in  strain  and  tension, 
through  the  weeks  and  through  the  years,  until  the  work  is 
done.     The  very  necessities  of  the  Christian's  condition  in  the 
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others — these  worldly  men  and  women,  have  care  only  for 
their  bodies,  the  Christian  has  in  charge  the  interests  of 
both  body  and  soul.  These,  too,  move  with  the  current,  while 
they  move  against  it, — they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  yield, 
while  his  business  it  is  to  resist.  They  are  with  the  world, 
he  is  against  it ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  interests  with 
which  he  is  charged,  and  the  difficulties  through  which  he 
must  make  his  way,  what  word  smaller  than  the  word 
"  labor  "  can  describe  his  life  ?  He  who  assumes  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  a  disciple  without  labor,  assumes  a  contra- 
diction ; — he  may  have  the  name,  but  he  has  not  the  thing. 
If  any  class  of  beings  in  the  world  are  to  meet  death  with 
all  the  scars  and  wearings  of  an  intense  struggle,  it  is  cer- 
tainly those  who,  in  the  language  of  the  context,  "  die  in 
the  Lord."  When  death  comes,  "they  rest  from  their 
labors."  The  outward  silence  and  peaoefulness  of  the  body, 
as,  in  its  hush  and  palsy,  it  gives  neither  sound  nor  motion — 
the  manner  in  which,  as  in  a  moment,  it  separates  itself 
from  the  conscious  and  the  visible,  is  the  emblem  and  the 
shadow  of  the  rest,  which  the  disciples  have  reached.  They 
have  come  up  in  their  journey  to  a  great  result — one  into 
which  other  results  pour,  and  are  lost — as  the  drops  in 
the  river.  Here  is  the  limit  and  end  of  the  long  toil — the 
place  up  to  which  it  comes,  but  beyond  which  it  cannot 
go.  The  sleeper  rests — when,  with  the  'night  shadow  all 
about  him,  and  with  another  night  upon  his  soul,  he  forgets 
the  cares  and  struggles  of  the  day — an  unseen  hand  has 
wrapt  him  in  the  mantle  of  forgetfulness  ;  death  to  the  dis- 
ciple, is  the  night  which  comes  after  the  day  of  life,  only 
that  the   day  which  comes  still  after,  is  unlike  that  which 
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went  before.     It  closes  a  period  which  has  no  successor  like 
unto  itself — the  sleeper   awakes    to   renew   his   labors — the 
labors  of  the  holy  dead  are  never  to  be  renewed.     They  have 
passed  from  the  struggle  to  the  triumph — as  he  who  is  in- 
tent upon  some  great  result,   when  he  reaches  it,  finds  the 
means  lost  in  the  end ;    or  as  the  traveller,  who  forgets  the 
toil   of  the    journey  in  the  delights  of  his  home.      To   the 
Christian,  when  death  comes,  the   journey  is  over,  and  the 
home  is  gained.     Behind  him  are  the  rough  paths  over  which 
he  has  come,  behind  him  are  the  struggles,  the  dangers,  the 
vicissitudes  of  the    way — the   grand  object  is  secured,  and 
the  rest  is   glorious.     Here  life,  as  it  were,  comes  together 
with  its    accumulations,   and  in   this    centering   of   all  the 
vital  forces  for  the  change  which  is  at  hand,  we  see  that  the 
work  of  doing  has  stopped; — that  no  more  can  be  done — that 
what  has  been  done  is  all  that  is  left.     This   change    is    a 
great  one,  and  we  are  now  indicating  its  nature — how  it  is 
the  result  of  life,  the   work    in    its    completed   state,    after 
the  noise  and  labor  incident  to  its  performance.     The  true 
disciple  of   our   Lord  has  done  his  work  well,  and  there  is 
no  more  to  do  now  that  he  is    dead — the   night   has   come 
in  which  no  man  can  work.     Hence,  of  the  faithful  departed 
the  text  says :    "  they   may    rest   from    their    labors,"    and 
why  ?    because    the    object    for  which  they  have  labored  is 
attained ;  they    pass    from    the   means  by  which  an  end  is 
secured  to  the  end  itself;  the  means  are  no  longer  of  use  :  they 
are  at  peace  in  the  presence,  and  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
But  we  are  told  in  the  next  place  that    "  their  works  do 
follow  them."     The  question  which  here  suggests   itself  is, 
why  are  these  words  more  true  of  the  faithful  disciples  of  our 
Lord  than  of  those  who  are  not  disciples  ?     Do  not,   accord- 
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ing  to  the  gospel  account  of  death  anii  immortality,  the 
works  of  all  men  follow  them,  whether  they  be  good,  or 
whether  they  be  evil  ?  Has  not  the  life  of  the  wicked  its 
account  and  its  results  beyond  the  grave,  as  well  as  the  life 
of  the  righteous  1  Why  then  say  of  the  latter,  by  way  of 
distinction,  that  "their  works  do  follow  them?"  The  answer 
to  these  questions  leads  us  on  in  the  direct  path  of  our 
subject. 

The  first  idea  which  the  announcement  involves  is,  that 
much  of  the  work  of  the  wicked  is  useless.  It  is  not 
of  a  kind  which  lives,  and  has  power  and  substance, 
amid  the  things  of  the  other  world.  "When  they  die,  they 
leave  it  behind,  as  utterly  void  of  consequence.  The  idea  of 
the  text  is,  that,  at  death,  the  past  and  closed  life  is  sifted, 
some  of  it,  and  that,  too,  which  has  cost  time  and  pains, 
is  of  no  use,  it  is  thrown  aside,  it  cannot  follow  us,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  future  state.  The  works  of  the  ir- 
religious person  do  not  all  follow  him,  at  least  in  the  impor- 
tance which  he  gives  them.  He  works  for  money,  that 
cannot  follow  him — ^he  works  for  fame,  that  cannot  follow 
him — he  works  for  the  calls  and  pleasures  of  the  body,  these 
cannot  follow  him ;  so  that  when  he  comes  to  die,  a  great  part 
of  his  life,  and  that  which  he  esteemed  the  most,  is  thrown 
away.  The  irreligious  person  takes  but  a  small  portion  of 
his  works  with  him  when  he  passes  through  the  grave ;  he 
has  toiled  for  that  which  he  must  leave  behind;  he  has 
worked  for  the  things  which  are  no  part  of  his  strength  or 
portion  in  the  eternal  world.  Death  opens  each  of  our 
bundles  when  they  are  brought  to  him,  and  as  he  looks  them 
over,  he  says  :  "this  goes  with  him,"  "this  does  not;"  a  part 
he  throws  aside,  the  other  part  we  take  along.     Some,  who 
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bring  to  him  the  largest  bundles,  have  the  smallest  after 
he  has  sorted  them;  while  again,  others,  who  seem  to 
have  but  little  in  comparison,  take  it  all  with  them. 
Death  looks  over  the  little  bundle,  and  pronounces  it  good. 
There  are  but  one  or  two  colors  which  he  cares  for,  or  which 
he  permits  us  to  take  with  us,  A  large  part  of  that  which  we 
bring  to  him  as  our  great  work,  he  pushes  back,  and  tells  us 
that  we  cannot  take  it — it  may  have  answered  well  enough 
for  the  living,  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  dead.  Thus  you  see 
that  a  person,  a  man  or  a  woman,  may  toil  through  a  long 
life,  and  take  but  little  with  them  when  they  die  ;  they  have 
works  enough,  but  they  are  of  a  kind  which  cannot  "  follow 
them."  They  are  works  which  belong  alone  to  this  world, 
and  not  to  the  other.  Here  is  one  point  in  the  distinction 
which  the  text  implies,  between  the  works  of  the  disciples 
and  the  works  of  others. 

But  there  is  another  point.  The  works  of  the  ungodly, 
which  follow  them  into  the  other  world,  "  follow  them," 
that  by  them  they  may  be  condemned.  They  are  works 
which  the  ungodly  would  gladly  have  left  behind.  They 
are  works  which  bring  shame  and  ruin.  They  tell  of  a 
life  upon  which  God  had  claims,  expended  upon  vanities, 
and  lost  in  sins  ;  they  tell  of  time,  and  strength,  and  oppor- 
tunity frittered  down  into  nothing,  and  worse  than  noth- 
ing ;  the  low  bondage  of  soul  and  body,  to  the  passions 
and  the  selfishness  which  override  them  like  a  curse  ;  the 
neglect  of,  and  the  opposition  to  Grod  and  goodness,  the 
utter  incapacity  of  a  nature,  thus  used  and  abused,  to 
meet  the  claims,  and  rejoice  in  the  distinctions  of  a  world  » 
better  than  this.  The  idea  of  benefit  involved  in  the  text, 
is  one,  which,  in  the  consideration  of  this  class  turns  back 
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upon  itself — that  which  they  take  with  them  is  of  no  benefit, 
it  is  an  injury.  It  witnesses  against  them,  not  for  them  ; 
the  testimony  is  upon  the  side  of  condemnation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  question  why  the  text 
says,  by  way  of  distinction,  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord, 
that  "their  works  do  follow  them."  It  is  true  of  the 
ungodly,  that  much  of  their  work  does  not  follow  them  at 
all,  while  that  which  does  follow  them  is  a  swift  and  strong 
witness  against  them.  Here,  then,  we  reach  a  clear  and  true 
thought  upon  the  blessing  which  belongs  to  the  righteous 
dead  under  the  words  of  the  text — "  their  works  do  follow 
them."  Their  works,  while  upon  the  earth,  were  of  a  kind 
which  go  with  them,  and  mingle  with  the  interests  of  the 
other  state.  In  place  of  a  terrible  wastage  of  time,  and 
strength,  and  opportunity,  they  have  used  all  these  in  a 
way  which  brings  them  honor  and  reward  hereafter.  While 
making  provision  for  the  things  of  this  life,  they  were  at 
the  same  time  diligent  in  providing  for  the  life  to  come. 
They  sought  to  honor  God  by  obedience  to  his  law.  They 
sought  to  do  his  will  as  revealed  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son. 
They  sought  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  his  appointment. 
Remembering  that  "  a  son  honoreth  his  father,  and  a 
servant  his  master,"  they  sought  to  acknowledge  a  like  rela- 
tion to  the  Almighty,  Believing  that  "  God  was  in  Christ," 
and  moved  by  the  work  of  Christ  for  them,  and  for  their  sal- 
vation, they  wrought  in  faith  and  love,  according  to  that 
which  is  commanded.  It  was  their  aim  to  let  their  "  light 
so  shine  before  men,"  that  the  truths  and  claims  of  the 
gospel  might  be  recommended  and  enforced.  Theirs  was  a 
good  example — the  force  of  their  personal  influence  was 
against  the  follies  and  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  and  ici 
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favor  of  that  whioli  is  better  and  eternal.  They  confessed 
Christ  before  men,  in  the  form,  and  in  the  life.  According 
to  their  ability  and  opportunity,  they  were  ready  and 
anxious  to  do  good.  They  did  not  believe  in  living  and 
acting  for  themselves  alone  ;  it  was  a  part  of  their  lives  to 
minister  to  the  needy  and  less  favored  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, to  go  about  doing  good,  to  care  for  the  ignorant,  to 
relieve  the  sick,  to  help  the  poor,  and,  in  the  light  of  the 
great  faith,  to  make  the  world  a  better  and  a  happier  place. 
Under  the  law  of  life  and  of  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  they 
sought  to  honor  God,  and  to  do  good  to  man — to  have  holi- 
ness in  themselves,  and  to  extend  charity  to  others,  and 
these,  not  as  things  occasional  and  secondary,  but  as 
the  great  object  and  effort  of  the  life.  In  the  active 
sincerity  of  such  a  discipleship,  they  lived — nor  could 
any  eye,  save  the  eye  of  Grod,  have  traced  them  in  all 
their  works  of  mercy,  or  in  all  their  strivings  with  them- 
selves. Thus,  devoutly  given  to  good  works,  they  were 
more  to  the  world  than  was  the  world  to  them  ;  they  were, 
what  the  Saviour  himself  describes  his  disciples  to  be, 
"  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  "  the  light  of  the  world."  Over  this 
life  of  good  works  was  poured  the  oil  of  faith  in  the  sacri- 
fice and  righteousness  of  Christ,  cleansing,  hallowing,  per- 
fecting all — the  oil  whereby  the  unclean  is  consecrated,  and 
made  fit  for  the  Master's  use.  As  they  have  thus  "  lived  in 
the  Lord,"  so  they  "  die  in  the  Lord  ;"  and  when  death  looks 
over  the  bundle  of  such  a  life  to  see  what  is  worthy  to  go  on 
into  eternity,  there  is  but  little  ivastage,  it  is  full  of  the 
things  which  have  name  and  honor  beyond  the  tomb.  The 
greater  part  of  such  a  life  goes  with  it  when  it  passes  the 
veil ;    here  are  the  things  which  have  record  and  remem- 
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brance,  in  the  places  whicli  we  are  to  tenant,  after  the  flesh 
faileth.  You  see  the  ungodly  stript  of  everything  but  their 
sins,  the  moment  death  touches  them — their  works  are  of  a 
kind  which  must  be  left  to  go  into  other  hands,  to  remain 
where  they  cannot  remain — ^liouses,  lands,  honors,  pleasures, 
you  cannot  get  them  through  the  sepulchre — ^the  keeper  of 
that  gate  says  "  no,"  and  we  must  abide  thereby.  But  bet- 
ter things  are  promised  to  those  who  "die  in  the  Lord" — 
character  is  our  endowment  after  we  are  unclothed,  and  good 
works  are  immortal. 

And  then  the  other  point,  the  nature  of  these  works 
which  thus  follow  the  disciple,  or  rather  the  nature  of  their 
testimony.  It  is  good  and  not  evil ;  it  brings  honor  and  not 
shame.  The  works  are  there  to  witness  for^  and  not  against 
— they  meet  the  approval  of  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne. 
Under  the  law  of  redemption,  they  come  in  to  testify  in  our 
behalf ;  they  gather  from  the  long  past,  and  crowd  around 
the  throne,  to  vindicate  and  uphold  those  who  have  striven 
in  the  way  of  obedience.  The  works  of  those  who  have 
sought  "first  the  Kingdom  of  G-od,"  however  little  they 
may  be  regarded  by  man,  will  have  a  high  place  where  man's 
judgment  is  of  no  account.  The  little  that  we  do  under  the 
impulse  of  Christian  principles,  and  for  Christian  ends ;  the 
helping  hand  which  we  extend  to  one  and  another  of  the  fall- 
ing and  the  fallen;  the  ignorance  which  we  instruct;  the 
poverty,  and  sickness,  and  misfortune,  which  we  relieve ;  our 
interest  in  and  care  for  others  less  favored  than  ourselves — 
all  this  may  seem  to  us  like  the  smaller  things  of  life,  we 
may  take  no  account  of  it,  one  way  or  another.  But  the 
Saviour  has  told  us  that,  in  the  other  world,  these  things  will 
have  prominence,  while  the  things  to  which  we  attach  far 
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now  ask  with  so  much  interest  concerning  one  another  ;  the 
things  which  make  us  great  and  small  in  the  world's  esteem, 
will,  in  themselves,  he  unregarded,  except  as  in  the  unfaith- 
ful stewardship,  they  tend  to  our  condemnation  ;  while  these 
to  us,  little  things,  will  rise  into  power,  and  mingle  with  the 
allotments  of  the  great  day.  The  works  of  the  disciples,  so 
far  as  they  do  their  Christian  duty,  are  all  good  works,  and 
when  they  follow  them,  they  follow  them  for  good — this  is 
their  duration,  and  this  the  nature  of  their  testimony.  Hence, 
we  read  concerning  the  faithful  dead,  that  "  they  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

The  subject,  while  it  deals  with  the  dead,  has  its  lessons 
for  the  living.  Death  is  the  great  event  which  stands  in  sol- 
emn and  awful  certainty  before  us  all.  Whatever  mistake 
there  may  be  in  other  things,  there  can  be  no  mistake  here. 
The  darkness  and  the  silence  must  come,  and  as  we,  each  one, 
had  place  with  the  coming,  so  we  must  have  place  with  the 
passing  generation.  And  when  we  know,  that,  as  there  is  a 
life  before,  so  there  is  a  life  after  death,  why  is  not  the  ques- 
tion one  of  moment  now — what  can  we  take  with  us,  and 
what  will  be  of  use  to  us,  when  we  have  done  with  things 
here  ?  If  one  form  of  acquisition  is  to  stop  with  death,  and 
leave  us  as  needy  as  if  we  had  never  wrought — if  one  class 
of  works  cannot  follow  us  at  all,  and  another  can  follow  us 
only  for  our  condemnation — while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  works  which  we  may  take  with  us,  and  which,  under  the 
law  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  bring  us  blessing  in  eternity 
— ^here  certainly  is  a  distinction  which  it  becomes  us  to  regard. 
And  this  because  it  is  a  distinction  which  will  regard  us, 
whether  we  regard  it  or  not.  We  cannot  escape  it,  any  more 
than  we  can  escape  death  itself. 
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Are  not  some  of  us,  then,  putting  a  false  value  upon  the 
things  with  which  we  have  to  do  ?  Are  not  we  acting  the 
part  of  children,  the  weakness  without  the  innocence,  sac- 
rificing the  future  to  the  present,  and  rejoicing  in  that  which 
will  bring  sorrow  at  the  last  ?  It  must  he  a  sad  thing,  when 
life  here  is  closing,  to  feel  that  we  have  lived  only  for  the 
things  which  we  must  leave  behind  forever. 

Our  subject  then  sends  to  our  ears  its  own  exhortation, 
and  urges  us  to  be  wiser  than  this.  It  tells  us  that  there 
is  something  within  the  reach  of  humanity  which  wnll 
abide  with  us  when  the  flesh  faileth,  that  in  the  Grospel  of 
the  Son  of  God,  we  may  learn  how  to  take  our  works  with 
us,  and  make  this  life  a  noble  contribution  to  the  other. 
"Why  shall  we  not  at  least  strive  to  do  it  ?  Why  shall  we  not 
aim  to  have  a  treasure  in  Heaven,  when  we  leave  the  treas- 
ures of  earth  ?  Soon  the  dimness  will  gather  over  them,  and 
Ke  shall  pass  along  to  other  scenes  and  other  things. 

I  little  thought  when  I  stood  here  on  the  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  pay  a  tribute  to  one  honored  of  G-od,  that  I  should, 
upon  the  next  Sunday,  be  summoned  to  a  like  sad  office,  in 
view  of  the  death  of  another  equally  worthy  of  our  esteem — 
and  she  the  sister  of  the  one.  It  was  then  a  consolation  to 
know,  that  while  we  had  lost  much  y^e  had  not  lost  all — that 
there  remained  to  us  one  whose  life  was  yet  a  high  witness 
for  Christ  in  the  midst  of  an  evil  generation.  But  that  con- 
solation is  ours  no  longer,  for  both  are  with  the  dead.  Loag 
united  in  this  life,  the  ties  of  kindred  nature  knit  closer  by 
the  ties  of  kindred  grace,  living  under  the  same  roof,*  and  shar- 
ing every  joy  and  sorrow,  alike  in  the  things  of  time,  and  in 
the  things  of  eternity — the  two  lives  which  had  so  long 
flowed  together,  were  separated,  even  by  the  great  event  of 
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death,  for  the  period  of  only  eight  days.  A  space  thus  nar- 
row was  soon  traversed,  and  now  they  are  again  together  to 
join  in  the  higher  service  and  in  the  higher  ministry  of  the 
better  world.  In  the  midst  of  sorrow,  we  bow  almost  in 
thankfulness  to  Him,  who,  in  the  counsels  of  his  love,  thus 
remembered  his  saints.  The  death  of  the  one  had,  of  course, 
its  natural  influence  upon  the  other ;  but  we  must  not  think 
that  the  other  was  not  strengthened  and  comforted  by  the 
grace  of  G-od,  in  a  very  positive  and  uncommon  manner.  In 
the  midst  of  her  sorrow,  her  mind  and  heart  were  strong  ; 
there  was  no  giving  way  or  relaxing  here  ;  the  spirit  did  not 
sink  under  the  blow ;  the  light  within  burned  clear  and  steady  ; 
but  the  touch  came  to  a  body  long  enfeebled,  and  nearly  worn 
out,  by  the  double  ravages  of  disease  and  time — the  body 
yielded  to  the  touch,  and  the  spirit,  in  its  still  living  power, 
passed  from  its  tabernacle.  All  this  was  ordered  by  one  who 
"  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning" — there  were  reasons  why 
God  himself  should  take  charge  of  his  saint. 

The  same  remembrace  of  chal-acter,  and  feelings,  and 
wishes,  which  led  me  to  touch  lightly  upon  the  vir- 
tues of  the  one,  constrains  me  thus  to  deal  with  the  other  ; 
while  the  same  view  of  the  rnanifestations  of  the  glorious  Gros- 
pel  in  the  life  of  our  departed  friend  impels  me  to  say  a  few 
words.  Her  great  character  was  her  religious  character  ;  it 
was  this  that  gave  her  power  and  influence,  and  made  her  to 
be  widely  known,  and  as  widely  honored  and  revered.  The 
firm  faith  with  which  she  embraced  the  simple  but  yet 
mighty  truths  of  the  Grospel,  in  their  application  to  her  own 
necessities — the  power  of  that  faith  upon  her  own  heart  and 
mind,  at  once  strengthening  and  subduing  her  nature,  "  and 
bringing   every  thought    into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
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Christ,"  was  a  something  which  was  seen  and  felt  by  all  who 
knew  her.  Even  those,  if  there  were  any  such,  who  had  but 
little  respect  for  the  Grospel  in  itself,  must  have  respected  it 
in  her,  for  it  was  the  forming  principle  of  one  of  the  purest 
and  most  delightful  of  characters.  The  high  virtues  of  which 
we  read  upon  the  sacred  page,  as  the  virtues  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  faith,  patience,  meekness,  love,  were  all  hers — we  saw 
how  they  had  wrought  together  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  life 
that  illustrated  the  noblest  triumphs  of  grace. 

Of  her  Christian  attainments  she  was  the  last  to  be  conscious  ^^ 
— she  had  no  thought  for  anything  but  her  own  deficiencies, 
and  the  abounding  sufficiency  of  Christ.  The  love  of  G-od, 
in  the  offer  and  in  the  work  of  redemption,  was  the  subject  of 
which  her  heart  was  ever  full,  and  she  appeared  never  to  feel 
that  truth  as  much  as  when  she  contrasted  it  with  her  own 
unworthiness.  And  then,  as  to  religious  things,  she  had 
as  much  knowledge  of  them  in  her  mind,  as  she  had  love  for 
them  in  her  heart ;  she  was  no  ignorant  Christian — the  truth 
came  to  her  in  all  its  order  and  force,  and  when  she  sought  to 
instruct  others,  she  did  it  with  remarkable  clearness  and  pre- 
cision. Thus  gifted  by  grace  in  herself,  it  became  the  labor 
of  her  life  to  do  good  to  others.  Her  infirmities  of  body  for 
the  latter  years  of  her  life  were  a  bar  to  much  personal  effort ; 
but  the  means  with  which  God  had  blessed  her  were  ever  at 
the  disposal  _of  others  who  were  seeking  to  do  good.  The 
range  of  her  charities  was  vast  and  varied  beyond  any  account 
which  I  can  give — they  touched  life  in  nearly  all  its  forms  of 
necessity.  Like  her  sister,  and  in  quite  as  full  measure,  she 
had  something  always  for  others.  I  question  if  there  be  a 
name  in  •  this  city,  or  in  this  country,  more  widely  known  in 
the  circles  of  religious  and  charitable  effort,  than  the  name 
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of  the  friend  upon  whose  character  and  life  we  are  now  dwell- 
ing. And  yet,  it  was  ever  her  effort  to  keep  that  name  from 
being  known  at  all ; — in  many  cases  she  succeeded,  in  others  she 
did  not.  She  contributed  largely  to  the  occasional  objects 
which  are  ever  making  their  demands  ;  and  I  have  often 
thought,  that  these  large  and  unexpected  contributions  must 
deprive  her  of  the  ability  to  meet,  as  she  had  done,  the  more 
stated  calls.  But  the  amount  given  to  these,  were  never  les- 
sened by  the  gifts  to  the  others.  I  never  heard  of  her  doing 
less  for  one  thing,  because  she  had  unexpectedly  given  largely 
to  another.  Her  sympathies  were  with  our  humanity  in  all 
its  forms  of  struggling,  in  all  its  ways  and  measures  of  infir- 
mity and  want.  She  was  ever  prompt  to  extend  relief,  but 
more  especially  did  she  sympathise  with  those  who  were  in 
the  bondage  of  sin,  and  ignorant  of  Christ — more  especially 
did  she  desire  that  all  should  know  the  Lord,  from  the  least 
even  unto  the  greatest.  The  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  Grod  was 
her  great  treasure,  and  she  felt  it  to  be  the  great  treasure  of 
her  fellow-creatures.  I  imagine  that  but  very  few  men  or 
women  have  ever  sent  out  such  an  influence  to  cheer  and  to 
bless  the  earth.     But  I  must  not  say  more. 

Her  last  days  were  worthy  of  such  a  life — worthy  of  the 
Master  v\^hom  she  served.  The  same  clear  and  abiding  faith 
and  love  were  hers  to  the  close ;  and  even  after  the  lips  were 
silent,  the  familiar  motions  of  the  hands  told  to  us,  who  well 
knew  their  meaning,  that  there  was  joy  and  peace. 

Thus  lived,  and  thus,  almost  together,  died — these  two  sis- 
ters— these  devoted  servants  of  the  great  Master  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  They  were  so  much  one  in  all  their  feelings 
and  efforts — their  two  lives  so  blended  and  flowed  on  together 
— that  what  we  might  say  concerning  each  would  be  true  of 
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both.  They  were  not,  however,  entirely  alike  ;  and,  if  as 
Christians,  we  were  to  compare  them,  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing a  nearer  view  of  their  characters,  with  any  of  the  saints 
whose  lives  are  familiar  to  us,  we  should  say  that  the  one 
first  called  had  more  the  characteristics  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
other  those  of  St.  John.  Both  were  noble  witnesses  for  Christ, 
and  the  world  is  darker,  now  that  their  lights  are  quenched. 
Who  will  take  their  places  in  this  parish,  in  this  city,  in  the 
world  ?  There  will  be  enough  to  praise  them — will  there  be 
any  to  imitate  them  ?  The  poor  widow  will  ask  that  ques- 
tion in  the  silence  of  her  habitation.  Children,  who  remember 
their  kindness,  will  whisper  it  to  one  another.  The  Missionary, 
as  he  trims  his  lamp  in  the  land  of  strangers,  and  looks  upon 
his  own  unbidden  tear  falling  upon  his  work,  will  repeat  it  to 
himself.  The  good  men  and  women  who  are  striving  to  make 
the  world  a  little  better  place,  will  ponder  that  question,  as 
they  recount  the  acts  of  love  which  cannot  now  be  repeated  ; 
while  the  Church  of  God,  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  its 
habitation,  and  through  all  its  ranks,  will  send  upward  that 
same  question,  and  seek  the  answer  from  on  high.  Enough 
to  praise  them — will  there  be  any  to  imitate  them  ? 


